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Book Summary 


The narrator introduces himself as a man who lives underground and refers to 
himself as a spiteful person whose every act is dictated by his spitefulness. Then he 
suddenly admits that he is not really spiteful, because he finds it is impossible to be 
anything — he can't be spiteful or heroic; he can only be nothing. This is because he 
is a man of acute consciousness and such a person is automatically rendered 
inactive because he considers too many consequences of any act before he 
performs the act and therefore never gets around to doing anything. In contrast, a 
person who is not very intelligent can constantly perform all sorts of actions 
because he never bothers to consider the consequences. 


The man of acute consciousness finds that he cannot even commit an act of 
revenge because he never knows the exact nature of the insult. Such a man is 
plagued with an active imagination which causes him to exaggerate any type of 
insult until it becomes fantasized out of all proportion to the original insult. By this 
time it is ridiculous to try and perform any act of revenge. 


It is easy for other people to classify themselves, but the Underground Man knows 
that no simple classification can define the essence of one's existence; therefore, he 
can only conclude that he is nothing. Yet in society, the scientists and the 
materialists are trying to define exactly what a man is in order to create a society 
which will function for man's best advantage. The Underground Man objects to this 
trend because he maintains that no one can actually know what is man's best 
advantage. Such a society would have to be formulated on the theory that man is a 
rational being who always acts for his best advantage. But the history of man 
proves that he seldom acts this way. 


The Underground Man then points out that some people love things which are not to 
their best advantage. Many people, for example, need to suffer and are ennobled by 
suffering; yet, the scientist and the rationalist want to remove suffering from their 
utopian society, thereby removing something that man passionately desires. What 
the Underground Man wants is not scientific certainty, but the freedom to choose 
his own way Of life. 


The Underground Man concludes that for the man of conscious intelligence, the best 
thing to do is to do nothing. His justification for writing these Notes from 
Underground is that every man has some memory which he wishes to purge from 
his being, and the Underground Man is going to tell his most oppressing memory. 


Sixteen years ago, when he was twenty-four, he lived a very isolated and gloomy 
existence with no friends and no contacts other than his colleagues at work. To 
escape the boredom of this life, he turned to a life of imagination. There he could 
create scenes in which he had been insulted and then could create ways of 
revenging himself. But he never fulfilled his dreams. 


When his isolation became too unbearable, he would visit his immediate superior at 
his home. Once, however, feeling the need to "embrace humanity," he was driven 
to renew his acquaintance with an old schoolmate, Simonov. Arriving at the house, 
he found Simonov with two old schoolmates discussing a farewell party they were 
planning for Zverkov. The Underground Man invited himself to the party even 
though he had always hated Zverkov and had not seen him since their school days. 


At the party, the Underground Man unknowingly arrived an hour early (the time had 
been changed) and, during the course of the evening, created a repulsive scene. 
When the others left to go to a brothel, he begged for some money from Simonov so 
that he could go too. He was ashamed and horrified at what he had done, but he 
followed his companions to the brothel. 


When he arrived, he was determined to slap Zverkov, but he could not find him; he 
was relieved to discover that everyone had already retired. Then he met Liza, a 
prostitute with whom he retired. Later, he awakened and told her in high-flown 
language about the miseries of prostitution. He knew he was doing so partly for 
effect and partly because he felt rejected by his friends. Upon leaving, he gave Liza 
his address and told her to visit him. She promised to do so. 


During the next day and for days afterward, the Underground Man was horrified that 
Liza might actually show up. He knew that he could not keep up the pretense of the 
previous night. And, one night as he was having an absurd argument with his 
servant, she did arrive. He was embarrassed that she should see him in such 


poverty and in such an absurd position. He went into hysterics, and she comforted 
him. Later, he insulted her and told her that he was only pretending about 
everything he said. Crudely, he gave her five rubles for her services, but before she 
left, she crumpled the five-ruble note and left it on his table. He ran after her to 
apologize but could not find her. His shame over his conduct still trubles him. 


About Notes from Underground 


Notes from Underground is perhaps Dostoevsky's most difficult work to read, but it 
also functions as an introduction to his greater novels later in his career. The ideas 
expressed in Notes from Underground become central to all of Dostoevsky's later 
novels, and therefore this work can be studied as an introduction to all of 
Dostoevsky's writings. One reason that the work is so difficult is that Dostoevsky 
included so many ideas in such a short space, and thus the ideas are expressed 
with extreme intensity and are not elaborated upon. The student who has read 
other of Dostoevsky's works will immediately recognize many of Dostoevsky's ideas 
in this work. 


Notes from Underground is composed of two parts: a confession to an imaginary 
audience in Part 1, and then, in Part 2, an illustration of a certain episode in his life 
entitled "A Propos of the Wet Snow." First of all the confession itself is a dominant 
technique in Dostoevsky's writings. As a monologue or a confession, the man from 
underground can use it to reveal directly his innermost thoughts. These thoughts 
are made more dramatic by the fact that he is addressing them to an imaginary 
audience which is opposed or hostile toward his views and toward him. Therefore 
when he ridicules, or laughs at, or becomes spiteful about, some idea, he is doing so 
in terms of an imaginary audience reacting against him. 


The novel can act as a rebuttal to a novel published the year before, 1863, by 
Chernyshevsky, entitled sometimes What Shall We Do?, or sometimes translated as 
What Is To Be Done?. This particular novel advocated the establishment of a utopia 
based upon the principles of nineteenth-century rationalism, utilitarianism, and 
socialism. Such a rationalistic, socialistic society, Dostoevsky thought, would 
remove from man his greatest possession: human freedom. Dostoevsky therefore 
becomes the champion of the freedoms of man: the freedom to choose, the 
freedom to refuse, the freedom to do anything he wants to do. For Dostoevsky, 
then, man's freedom was the greatest thing that he possessed and Dostoevsky 
thought that in a scientific, rationalistic, utilitarian society man's freedom would be 
replaced by security and happiness. This is what Chernyshevsky and other socialists 
were advocating: that if man is given all the security he needs, then man will 
automatically be happy. 


Dostoevsky attacked these ideas because he believed that if man were simply given 
security and happiness, he would lose his freedom. To him science, rationalism, 
utilitarian or socialism were equated with the doctrines of fatalism and determinism, 
which contradict man's freedom to control or determine his own fate. 


When the Underground Man says that twice two makes four, this is a scientific fact. 
But man does not always function merely by scientific fact. For Dostoevsky the 
rational part of a man's being is only one part of his makeup. That is, man is 
composed both of the rational (two times two makes four) and the irrational. It 
would be nice to think sometimes that twice two makes five. This would be, in 
Dostoevsky's words, "a very charming idea also." The point is that if man functions 
solely as a rational being, then man's actions are always predictable. Dostoevsky's 
point is that man's actions are not predictable. There are even some men who enjoy 
suffering and are only happy when they suffer. Consequently in a socialistic society 
where man's security and happiness is being assured, this would deny the fact that 
men — some men — want to suffer and are improved by their suffering. 


Thus one of the great ideas throughout all of Dostoevsky's fiction is the idea that 
through suffering man achieves a higher state in the world. That is, through 
suffering man can expiate all his sins and become more closely attuned with the 
basic elements of humanity. Consequently if a utopia removes suffering, then it is 
removing one of the essential ingredients by which man improves himself and 
becomes a greater person. 


In another image in the novel Dostoevsky is afraid that if man lives in this utopian 
society then he will end up like a mechanical being — the "organ stop," as 
Dostoevsky puts it. Man is meant to be more than an organ stop or a piano key; he 
is meant to be more than a mechanism in a well-regulated clock. The freedom to 
choose was, for Dostoevsky, the greatest thing that man had. The freedom to 
choose, if he wished to, suffering. The freedom to choose religion. The freedom to 
choose, sometimes, those things which are destructive to man. Take away this 
freedom and man ceases then to be a man. He becomes, as in another image, an 
ant. Man deserves something better than to die upon an ant heap. 


In a later novel, The Brothers Karamazov, Dostoevsky makes perfectly clear his 
ideas in a passage called "The Grand Inquisitor." In this later novel the grand 
inquisitor offers man security and happiness; Jesus reappears upon the earth 


offering man total freedom. Dostoevsky believed that the voluntary choosing of 
Christ, the freedom to choose Him at whatever expense, is the greatest gift given to 
man. And man's freedom then becomes central to all of Dostoevsky's novels. 


Character List 


The Underground Man The unnamed paradoxical narrator of the story who is 
addressing an imaginary audience. 


Liza The prostitute whom the Underground Man befriended and then cruelly 
rejected. 


Anton Antonich Syetochkin The Underground Man's immediate superior from whom 
he borrowed money and whom he visited when he needed to "embrace humanity." 


Simonov Practically the only schoolmate the Underground Man has seen since 
graduating from school. 


Zverkov A good-natured schoolmate whom the Underground Man detested because 
of his social success. 


Trudolyubov A distant relative of Zverkov's, a rather inoffensive and undistinguished 
person. 


Ferfichkin A sycophant who hung onto Zverkov's coattails. 


Apollon The Underground Man's servant whom he hated and also feared. 


Olympia The most desirable of the prostitutes; Zverkov claimed her for himself. 


Summary and Analysis Part 1: The Footnote 


Summary 


In a footnote, Dostoevsky asserts that while the diary and the narrator are 
imaginary, such a person as the narrator not only exists, but that he must exist 
because he represents many people who are forced by the circumstances of society 
to live, as he does, underground. 


Analysis 


Dostoevsky's footnote makes it clear that the Underground Man is not an absolute 
anomaly, is not an exception, but that in such a strict, scientific society as that of 
the nineteenth century, such a man must exist or else society would become a 
single, collective, mechanical robot. He is not a "representative man" or an "active 
man" who consents to the scientific determinism being perpetrated in nineteenth- 
century society; instead, he is that important and significant holdout against a 
scientific acceptance of life. Therefore, in a purely scientific-oriented society, he 
represents the man of consciousness who refuses to accept and to yield to the 
discoveries of science. Consequently, we must assume that in a mechanistic 
society, such a person as the narrator must exist, metaphorically, underground; that 
is, contrary to the general trend of the rest of society. 


Summary and Analysis Part 1: Section 1 


Summary 


The narrator immediately reveals that he is a sick, spiteful, and unattractive man 
who believes that his liver is diseased. He refuses to consult a doctor about his liver, 
out of spite, even though he knows that he is hurting only himself by his spite. He is 
now forty years old and has been a spiteful person ever since he began working for 
the government twenty years ago. Throughout his employment, he never accepted 
a bribe, but he did delight in making any petitioner feel uncomfortable and 
unhappy, even though most of the petitioners were timid and poor. 


The narrator confesses that the real motive for his spitefulness lies in the fact that 
he is really neither a spiteful nor an embittered man. He simply amuses himself, like 
a boy scaring sparrows, by being spiteful. Furthermore, he says, he was lying when 
he said he was a spiteful man; he was lying out of spite because even if he wanted 
to, he couldn't really become a spiteful man. Furthermore, he cannot become 
anything. Even though he is aware of many opposing elements within himself, he 


can't become anything — neither hero or insect, honest or dishonest. He will live out 
his life in his small corner because an intelligent man can't do anything; only a fool 
can. "A man of character, an active man is preeminently a limited creature." A man 
living in the nineteenth century is morally obligated to be a creature without a 
character. 


To become older than forty, the narrator tells us, is "bad manners, is vulgar, 
immoral." And he has a right, he feels, to say this because he plans to go on living 
for many, many years past forty. As for the reason he joined the civil service, he 
says that he did so only to have something to eat. When a distant relative died, 
leaving him 6,000 rubles, he immediately resigned and settled down in his "corner" 
— a wretched, horrid room on the outskirts of St. Petersburg. He has a servant, a 
stupid, ill-natured country woman, and he knows that he could live more cheaply 
elsewhere, but he refuses to leave, even though the climate in St. Petersburg is bad 
for his health. 


Analysis 


In introducing himself as a sick, spiteful, and unattractive man, the Underground 
Man sets the tone for the entire narrative. He describes what is now commonly 
called the "anti-hero"; that is, a person whose traits and actions are not considered 
heroic or even admirable — a person who might even be common and ordinary, but 
one with whom we can align ourselves in one way or another because his ideas 
strike us as proper and reasonable or, at least, understandable whether or not we 
agree with those ideas. The use of the term "anti-hero" has become prominent in 
twentieth-century literature and here, in Notes from Underground, is one of the 
germinal ideas for this type of character. 


The Underground Man is one who is sick and spiteful, and we acknowledge that here 
is aman who is sick mainly because he cannot accept the ideas currently popular in 
his society. He is spiteful because he resents the direction of development he finds 
in his society, and his revolt against these unacceptable trends render him, in the 
eyes of his contemporaries, a spiteful being. But he is also physically sick and won't 
consult a doctor, out of spite. And he is also spiritually sick, as we find out in Part 2, 
because he can't accept love. 


Dostoevsky conveys these ideas dramatically by having the Underground Man 


address an imaginary audience who is, he assumes, antagonistic to his ideas. Part 
of the paradox, then, is that the "spiteful" narrator constantly interrupts his 
narration in order to try and seek the approval of his audience and to justify his own 
behavior. He intentionally identifies himself as being spiteful because he knows that 
his audience will characterize him as a spiteful person; therefore, he anticipates his 
audience by admitting that he is spiteful. 


Dostoevsky offers yet another paradox when he has the Underground Man admit 
that he was lying when he said that he was spiteful, then confessing that he could 
never become spiteful. This type of contradiction is characteristic of the 
Underground Man and is further realized when he admits that "I am well educated 
enough not to be superstitious, but | am superstitious." These ideas lay the 
groundwork for presenting his later ideas or beliefs in the necessity of man's 
contradictory nature. 


The contradiction introduces us to several important aspects of Dostoevsky's 
writing. First, as noted, Dostoevsky is always concerned with the sense of duality 
present in every man. Crime and Punishment, the novel that lie wrote after he 
finished Notes from Underground, depicts a character with a split personality. Here, 
Dostoevsky was attempting to illustrate the complexity inherent in human nature 
and to show how contradictory impulses inhabit the same personality. Second, we 
should note that this entire work is in the form of a long confession. This obsession 
for confession characterizes a large portion of Dostoevsky's mature writing; 
throughout his major novels, characters constantly confess all types of vagaries. 
Finally, Dostoevsky introduces the concept, to be developed more fully later, of the 
relationship between honesty and self-evaluation. For example, the Underground 
Man is attempting to be honest with both his readers and with himself, but as he 
suggests in Section 11, there are some things that one will never admit — even to 
himself. 


Part of the narrator's difficulty lies in his realization that he can do nothing and can 
become nothing because an intelligent man will always consider the complexity of 
anything for so long that often he ends up doing nothing. In contrast, the average or 
normal man can perform actions, but only because he is a limited creature who 
hasn't the intelligence to evaluate the intellectual ramifications of his actions. 


Throughout the narrative, a central problem involves determining how "spiteful" the 
Underground Man is. To determine this, one must deal with layers of paradoxes. 


Basically, as noted above, he is spiteful mainly because he is going against the 
main trend of his society. However, when he says "I am a spiteful man" and then 
contradicts himself by saying he was lying when he said he was spiteful and then 
adds that he "was lying from spite," we are then confronted with a double paradox 
and must conclude that the Underground Man is actually a spiteful man; but the 
problem continues in that we basically agree with what this disagreeable man says 
and, while we tend to dislike him as a person, we are forced to accept most of his 
views. 


As factual history, the Underground Man is the same age (forty) as Dostoevsky was 
when he wrote this novel, and he also lived in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad), the 
capital of Russia until 1917. St. Petersburg was built by Peter the Great on land 
which had once been marshland and was reclaimed; the references the 
Underground Man makes to the unhealthy climate of St. Petersburg refer to this 
fact. 


Summary and Analysis Part 1: Section 2 


Summary 


The narrator tells us why he could not become an insect even though he has wished 
many times to become one. He is too acutely conscious, which, he says, is a real 
"thorough-going illness." The flaw in any cultivated man is that he possesses a 
higher level of consciousness than is necessary. It would be better to possess only 
the amount given to "direct persons and men of action" who seem to have the 
correct dosage. 


He does not mean to brag about his illness (i.e., his overdose of consciousness), but 
it is fashionable to brag about one's diseases. He is, however, convinced that every 
type of consciousness is a disease. For example, often when he feels "every 
refinement of all that is 'good and beautiful,'" he also feels and does very ugly 
things. "The more conscious | was of goodness and of all that was 'good and 
beautiful,’ the more deeply | sank into my mirel." Thus, he feels that depravity 
might perhaps be the normal state of man. Until now, he has always felt ashamed of 
this condition — especially after he had just completed a loathsome act and then 
began to feel a positive, real enjoyment from his depravity. This enjoyment, he says, 
has always been directly correlated to his "too intense consciousness of [his] own 
degradation" and has stemmed from his awareness that he could never become 
anything else and probably will never want to change. 


The worst aspect of the narrator's sickness is that it is in agreement with the 
"normal, fundamental laws of overacute consciousness." He concludes that one is 
not responsible for being a scoundrel and wonders if that is any consolation to the 
person who realizes that he is a scoundrel. 


There have been moments in his life when he would have enjoyed being slapped in 
the face. His consciousness forces him to admit that he is to blame for every 
insulting thing that happens to him, but the humiliation is that his blame is due to 
no fault in himself, but is in accordance with the laws of nature which control him. 
Thus, if he were insulted, he would probably not seek revenge because he could 
never decide what to do. He could not seek revenge because his acute 
consciousness forces him to realize the impossibility of his being anything different 
from what he is. 


Analysis 


Section 2 introduces in germinal form many more ideas that are both central to this 
work and prominent throughout Dostoevsky's fiction. The narrator continues his 
attack against scientific rationalism by asserting, paradoxically, that one of the main 
flaws in mankind is an over-developed consciousness. This acute awareness is a 
most dreadful illness. The paradox of these views works on many levels. In any 
society, especially one given to scientific rationalism, a man's education and 
intellectual achievements are to be lauded in the highest sense. These are the 
qualities which define man's humanity and separate him from the beasts. Yet, the 
Underground Man sees them as an illness because these very attributes, that is, 
“acute consciousness" and "intellectual awareness," are the very things which make 
it impossible to accept scientific rationalism. To be able to accept the prevalent 
society of his day, the Underground Man asserts that a person must be a non- 
thinking man of direct action. A high level of consciousness will always cause a man 
to reject his society; thus, man's greatest attribute becomes his worst illness. 


The Underground Man finds in his society that it is fashionable for people to brag 
about their diseases. So, since he is persuaded that a high level of consciousness is 
a disease, he will be fashionable and brag about his disease — the paradox being 
that his disease is that which is desired by all intelligent people and it is a disease 
only in terms of a scientific society. The idea of a man's acute consciousness being a 
detriment to living in a scientific society is used here in only a paradoxical sense, 
but Dostoevsky makes extensive, serious use of this idea later. In subsequent 


novels, he develops the point more fully that the greater the intellect, the more that 
the intellect must suffer. The ignorant are simply not aware of the complexities and 
imperfections in the world, but the great intellect suffers intensely for all of 
mankind. In other words, the great intellect is aware of wars and holocausts, of 
innocent suffering, of starvation in all parts of the world, of disease and poverty, 
and of all the trials of mankind; therefore, the great intellect suffers for all of the ills 
of society, whereas the limited intellect or "the man of direct action" is concerned 
only with matters of the moment. 


Concerning the duality of man's nature, the Underground Man says that in a 
scientific society, man's nature must be consistent, but he, the Underground Man, 
views man as a highly inconsistent being. He uses as an example the fact that 
people, while in the midst of contemplating "the good and the beautiful" also allow 
ideas of depravity and vulgarity to intrude upon their thoughts. Again, this idea is 
developed more fully in later novels and receives its climactic form in Dmitri 
Karamazov's discussion in The Brothers Karamazov. Following publication of this 
later novel, this idea was often referred to as the Madonna-Sodom opposition, 
meaning that radical and diametrically opposed feelings exist at the same time 
within a person. Dmitri Karamazov says, "I can't endure the thought that a man of 
lofty mind and heart begins with the ideal of the Madonna and ends with the ideal of 
Sodom. What's still more awful is that a man with the ideal of Sodom in his soul 
does not renounce the ideal of the Madonna." Dmitri wallows in his emotional 
quagmire but, at the same time, longs to imbue his life with utmost purity. He is 
especially attracted to purity as represented by the Madonna image but, at the 
same time, finds himself helplessly trapped in a life of orgies. These orgies he 
equates with the city of Sodom, destroyed by God because of its corruptness. 


Further, Dmitri Karamazov says, when he sinks "into the vilest degradation," he 
always reads Schiller's "Hymn to joy." In the very depths of that degradation he 
makes such pleas as: "Let me be accursed. Let me be vile and base, only let me kiss 
the hem of the veil in which my God is shrouded. Though | may be following the 
devil, | am Thy son, 0 Lord, and | love Thee, and | feel the joy without which the 
world cannot stand." 


The acute consciousness referred to by the Underground Man is ultimately related 
to a "self-consciousness." The average man, "the man of direct action," functions on 
instinct and never stops to evaluate his actions. He is close to being an animal 
which responds instinctively and does not consider, much less contemplate, the 
ramifications of his actions. Therefore, the "direct man" can perform an act of 
depravity and not be trubled by it. However, the Underground Man is always 


intensely conscious of any act of depravity, and consequently, takes pleasure from 
his depravity by being aware of it. This awareness renders him inactive in that he 
constantly evaluates every aspect of any act in such depth that there can be no 
clear lines for direct action. Thus, knowledge and self-consciousness have given him 
an omniscience that seems (or would seem so to his scientific-oriented audience) to 
be a liability, one that renders him a spiteful, inactive man. 


Summary and Analysis Part 1: Section 3 


Summary 


The direct man (or the man of action) is often possessed by feelings of revenge and 
may carry out that revenge quickly and effectively. Such a man is, of course, stupid, 
but he does act whereas the man of acute consciousness can never carry out any 
revenge. Instead, like a mouse, he will retreat to his hole, or corner, where he 
relives the insult, intensifying it, questioning and doubting it until his convictions are 
totally warped. Wallowing in his self-humiliation, he remains isolated in his own spite 
until his death. 


A stone wall is the only thing that will stop the direct man of action if he is bent on 
revenge, but the Underground Man resents the implications of the stone wall; to 
him, the wall represents mathematics and deductions of natural science. The 
Underground Man dislikes both the laws of science and the direct man's ready 
acceptance of them. The direct man, for example, accepts unquestioningly the 
"proof" that man is "descended from a monkey." The Underground Man recognizes 
that it is better "to understand it all, to recognize it all" but he refuses to be 
reconciled to conclusions. His rebellion is painful. 


Analysis 


Proof of the idea that acute consciousness renders a man in-active is illustrated in 
this discussion of revenge. The direct person, the man of action, can revenge 
himself without any thought processes; he never considers the various implications 
concerning the act of revenge — he just accomplishes it. Thus, revenge can be 
performed only by the stupid person who in this society is the "normal" person. The 
man of acute consciousness, however, considers and weighs all the various aspects 
of revenge; then, after all the contemplation, it is too late, it is too impossible, and it 


is too absurd. The paradox is that the normal or direct man considers revenge his 
due when he is insulted; the man of acute consciousness sees revenge, upon 
deliberating about it, as an act of a savage. Yet, paradoxically, the Underground 
Man, for not committing revenge, is considered a savage by his audience. The 
paradox deepens when the Underground Man with his intense self-consciousness 
and finely-honed sensitivity realizes the futility of confessing to an unsympathetic 
audience composed of men of direct action (Savages). In using the idea of revenge, 
Dostoevsky undoubtedly had Hamlet in mind, in that Hamlet was prevented from 
taking revenge by thinking too long about it and by considering all the variant 
alternatives. 


Now we understand why the Underground Man can never become anything, not 
even an insect. The only experiences he can have are those which he creates in his 
own mind. For example, when he returns to his hole and relives an insult, he 
tortures himself with imaginary insults until they become authentic. 


This section also introduces two images which the Underground Man will later use 
as thematic motifs in commenting upon the nature of a scientific world. In the 
"stone wall" and the "twice two makes four" images, the Underground Man says 
that nothing will stop the direct man unless he runs into a stone wall. The "stone 
wall" is equated with the "laws of nature, the deductions of natural science, 
mathematics." The Underground Man, however, refuses to accept as binding the 
various conclusions of science. In contrast, the direct man can accept the idea that 
we are descended from apes, but the man of acute consciousness rebels against 
such conclusions. As an individual, he reserves the right to ignore the idea that 
twice two makes four. This, however, forces him into inertia and boredom. 


Summary and Analysis Part 1: Section 4 


Summary 


The Underground Man maintains that there is even some type of enjoyment in a 
toothache. For example, why does a person moan with a toothache? If he did not 
find enjoyment in moaning, he would not moan. First of all, the moaning represents 
the intellect's inability to understand the aimlessness of pain. But as the ache 
continues for days, the moans become a desire to force others to suffer as you are 
suffering and the moans become "nasty, disgustingly malignant." Also, he knows 
that the audience for whom he is moaning only loathes him for his efforts, and from 
these recognitions comes a perverse pleasure. He wonders if, ultimately, a man of 
acute consciousness and perception can ever respect himself. 


Analysis 


Scientific rationalism, according to Dostoevsky, tries to categorize everything, place 
everything into its proper slot. Yet the Underground Man, in using the idea of the 
toothache, illustrates the fallacy of such attempts. When his imaginary audience 
ridicules him by laughing, saying "you will be finding enjoyment in a toothache 
next," the Underground Man develops this idea so as to show that science cannot 
predict a human being's reaction to pain or to anything else. Since all people 
universally agree that a toothache is unenjoyable, the Underground Man shows how 
the pain can be enjoyable, how the person enduring the pain enjoys wallowing in his 
own misery. This again points to the Underground Man's theory of man's 
contradictory nature, a nature which prevents him from fitting into the scientific 
mold which the rationalists have fashioned for him. 


The idea of a man's moaning over a toothache carries also metaphysical 
implications. The moans are a protest against the futility and aimlessness of pain. 
The stupid person, or the man of direct action, simply accepts pain as a part of the 
everyday aspect of living, but the man of acute consciousness searches for some 
reason or some purpose to the pain. He moans at his inability to comprehend any 
valid purpose for his being inflicted with pain. The more the pain continues, the 
more fully he recognizes the discrepancy between enduring pain and the capricious 
inflicting of pain upon him. His increased moans, hopefully, will force others to see 
the absurdity of pain and man's inability to cope with it. 


The Underground Man, having come to his realization about the aimlessness of pain, 
and having forced others to despise him because of his moans, then asks: can a 
man of acute consciousness (acute perception) ever respect himself? In other 
words, if the introspective man of self-consciousness constantly analyzes himself 
and his functions, he understands himself so thoroughly that it is impossible to 
respect himself. But, as he will later point out, few people have the courage to 
analyze themselves in any depth. 


The idea of the function of pain and more particularly of innocent suffering receives 
Dostoevsky's fullest treatment in his later novels. For example, Ivan Karamazov 
investigates the idea that pain and suffering might have a function in God's total 
purpose for the universe, but since God didn't give us an intelligence sufficiently 
complex to understand it, he rejects the idea that the innocent must suffer and 


questions God's justice. 


With these ideas about the pleasure in pain, we could wonder if the Underground 

Man finds pleasure in writing these Notes from Underground and, especially in the 
second part, if he receives pleasure from intentionally inflicting mental pain upon 

the prostitute, Liza? 


Summary and Analysis Part 1: Section 5 


Summary 


Continuing with his question, the narrator wonders if a man who takes pleasure 
from degradation can ever respect himself? And where does respect enter into 
emotion? Many times, he says, he has simply pretended to be offended, but as he 
relives the situation, he comes to the point of being really offended. And what is the 
cause of this play-acting? "It was all from ennui," because the man of acute 
consciousness is prevented from action; therefore, he becomes bored and inertia is 
his constant state. In contrast, the "direct" person, or the "man of action," is "active 
just because he is stupid and limited." Before beginning to act, a man's mind must 
be totally free of doubt and the man of consciousness can never remove doubt from 
his mind. The active man can revenge himself because he uses justice as the 
primary cause of his revenge, but the Underground Man can see neither justice or 
virtue in revenge because his acute consciousness knows the complexities of the 
nature of justice. 


Even if the man of consciousness were to abandon himself, to act "without 
reflection," to accomplish something — to actually hate or to actually love — he 
would end by despising himself for having consciously deceived himself. 


Analysis 


When Sigmund Freud was investigating man's psychological impulses and behavior, 
he constantly turned to literature to illustrate his various points and the writings of 
Dostoevsky proved to be exceptionally fruitful for his investigations. (See Freud's 
book on Dostoevsky.) In this chapter, for example, the Underground Man records 
one of the quirks of human nature — that is, the penchant to over-exaggerate the 
degree of insult which a person feels, and then, later, relishing the insult to such a 
degree that one actually feels offended. This, the Underground Man believes, 


happens most frequently to a person of acute consciousness since the man of direct 
action is too involved, too busy even to have the time to allow such imaginary feats 
to occur. Consequently, the Underground Man realizes that his own boredom and 
inertia are the direct result of his being a man of acute consciousness; conversely, 
just the opposite is true in that "all direct persons and men of action are active just 
because they are stupid and limited." Again he emphasizes that action is correlated 
with stupidity, and inaction is the result of a self-conscious awareness. 


The Underground Man maintains that action can occur only when a man's mind is 
completely without doubt. The intelligent man, however, is never without doubt; 
therefore, he can never act. Revenge requires a firm sense of the nature of justice 
and no intelligent man would ever assume to know anything conclusive about the 
true nature of justice. The intelligent man is aware, for instance, that the 
philosophical concept of "justice" has been under constant investigation since the 
time of Socrates. Therefore, he is aware of the subtle distinctions concerning this 
concept and consequently he is rendered inactive. The ironic paradox is that if a 
man is able to complete an action which he initiates, then that man is stupid. But, 
then, not even the Underground Man wholly accepts this idea because it would be, 
as he says in the next section, too easy an excuse for being inactive. 


Summary and Analysis Part 1: Section 6 


Summary 


The narrator wishes that he could simply say that he is a sluggard or that he is lazy. 
This would at least be a quality and he could then be positively defined as "a 
sluggard." He says that he once knew a man who prided himself on being a 
connoisseur of Lafitte. The man died in tranquility believing that being a 
connoisseur of Lafitte was a great virtue. Thus, logically, being lazy could also be 
considered a career. By having been both a sluggard and a glutton, yet possessing 
"sympathies for the good and beautiful," he could have occupied his entire life with 
offering toasts to everything good and beautiful. And then he could die with dignity. 
In such a negative age, he says, it would be good to have something definite to say 
about oneself. 


Analysis 


In this section, the Underground Man is attempting to define his own personality 
and, more important, he is trying to define his own existence. For the introspective 


person, one of the great difficulties of life lies in trying to define the nature of one's 
own existence. This has been a central problem of twentieth-century philosophy and 
has been the crux of the school of philosophy called Existentialism, particularly as 
expounded by Jean Paul Sartre. At this point, the reader should be aware that 
modern existentialists returned to much of Dostoevsky's writings in order to express 
much of their philosophy. Like the Underground Man, the existentialists believe that 
too many people define their own existence by what others think of them. Also, too 
many people try to define themselves by assigning a title or a definition to 
themselves. 


The Underground Man says that he knew a man who lived contentedly throughout 
his life simply because he defined himself as a connoisseur of Lafitte. To be an 
expert, however, the narrator says, does not define one's essence or one's 
existence. To believe so is to live in self-deception. But the "connoisseur of Lafitte" 
took the definition of himself from what others thought of him or how others defined 
him. And, therefore, the Underground Man realizes that it is impossible for him to 
define himself as a sluggard, even though it would definitely mean that he was 
"positively defined; it would mean that there was something to say about" himself. 
But he knows, as a man of acute consciousness, that he could never really accept 
such a superficial classification and live meaningfully with it. But it would be very 
pleasant to be able to be stupid enough to do so. 


Summary and Analysis Part 1: Section 7 


Summary 


The Underground Man wonders who first proposed this theory: that man's evil acts 
are performed from a mistaken knowledge of his own best interests and that if he 
were only educated he would at once become good and noble because he would 
then understand his own advantages. If this were so, the Underground Man wonders 
what is to be done with the millions of intelligent people who have consciously 
acted against their own self-interests — who have deliberately chosen a path that is 
contrary to their best self-interests? Furthermore, who can define "advantage" 
sufficiently so that it is clearly understood? Some people, he says, do perform acts 
with the full consciousness that the act is harmful to them because wealth and 
freedom and peace are not necessarily "advantages" to them. 


Men are not all mathematicians and man is made up of more than intellect. A 
certain friend of the Underground Man has been known to explain why he is about 
to do something in clear, lucid arguments, and then suddenly turn about and do just 


the opposite, and therefore illogical, thing. Thus, there must be something more 
important "to almost every man than his greatest advantages." Whatever it is, it 
functions to break down classifications. The intellect alone cannot improve man, the 
narrator tells us, and to prove his point, he compares the barbarous ages to the 
present time. Obviously man has still not learned "to act as reason and science 
would dictate." What man really needs is the freedom to choose whatever course he 
may desire. This independent choice is more advantageous than always, rationally, 
choosing something because of its "advantage." 


Analysis 


In Section 7, Dostoevsky broadens his attack against scientific rationalism, 
utilitarianism, and against all of the assumptions of modern civilization concerning 
the establishment of utopias. Historically speaking, Dostoevsky is attacking the 
ideas expressed in a novel by Nikolai Chernyshevsky entitled What To Do? (1863) 
(sometimes translated as What Shall We Do? and What Is To Be Done?) 
Chernyshevsky, a radical socialist and revolutionary, had popularized ideas found in 
Jeremy Bentham's (1748-1832) philosophy of utilitarianism and in (Francois Marie) 
Charles Fourier's (1772-1837) socialistic doctrines. In his novel, Chernyshevsky had 
presented a utopian, socialistic society based upon the concept that man, basically 
good, always searches after his own enlightened self-interest and that through 
science and rationalism man can arrive at an incontrovertible truth. His conclusion 
was that if society were reformed along purely scientific lines, an earthly paradise 
could be achieved. 


Using a series of images and employing several paradoxes, the Underground Man 
attacks and disproves Chernyshevsky's assumptions. First, he exposes the fallacy in 
the proposition that man always acts in his own best interests. Only an innocent 
(that is, an ignorant) child could believe such nonsense because throughout history 
man has consistently and consciously acted in a way contrary to his best interests. 
"Millions of facts ... bear witness that men, consciously ... have rushed headlong to 
meet peril and danger," knowing full well that they might be killed. Can such acts be 
considered "in man's best interests," he wonders. 


The Underground Man also investigates the definition of the word "advantage." 
What type of man in this world is to decide or define exactly what is man's "best 
advantage" because what is an advantage to one man might be detrimental to 
another. Furthermore, some men will always, intentionally, break away from their 


"best advantage" simply to assert their own freedom. 


For the Underground Man (and Dostoevsky), freedom to choose one's actions is one 
of the most prized rights of mankind. If we are provided with a logical and scientific 
society, man would lose his freedom to choose. Our freedom therefore allows man 
to often choose that which is not to his best advantage. Consequently, man often 
performs acts for no reason other than to prove that he is free to perform those 
acts. 


The Underground Man then attacks the proposition that if a man is educated and 
civilized, he will become an ideal person by using his intellect to choose that which 
is good and advantageous. To disprove this idea, the Underground Man reminds his 
audience that civilized man still commits as many blood-thirsty actions as did 
barbarians. In spite of all the knowledge and science, individual man has not 
improved; in fact, "civilization has made mankind if not more bloodthirsty, at least 
more vilely, more loathsomely bloodthirsty." Consequently, merely because a 
society is organized on a scientific, rationalistic basis, it cannot change the basic 
nature of man because what man most wants "is simply independent choice." 


Throughout his fiction, Dostoevsky constantly asserts the importance of freedom 
and his greatest expression on the subject is found in The Brothers Karamazov in 
the legend of the Grand Inquisitor. For Dostoevsky, man can have freedom on the 
one hand or else he can have security and happiness on the other. It is impossible 
to have both freedom and happiness. Therefore, Dostoevsky sees that a socialistic, 
rationalistic society is offering man security and happiness, but at a high price: man 
would have to relinquish his freedom. Thus, all socialistic utopias are a way of 
imprisoning man, of taking away his freedom to choose a capricious or illogical 
course of action. 


Summary and Analysis Part 1: Section 8 


Summary 


The Underground Man realizes that some people will object to his ideas by saying 
that choice and freedom of will can be reduced to a mathematical formula. But, he 
explains, if things are explained scientifically, then man will cease to feel desire, for 
if reason and desire should conflict, man would be compelled to follow reason and 


this would lead to a senseless, mechanistic existence. One could then calculate 
one's entire life for thirty years beforehand and have nothing more to do but follow 
a mechanical existence. The prospect of such a life is repulsive. Man is made up of 
both reason and impulses, and thus man's life is made more meaningful by wanting 
to respond with all his capacities and not with just his capacity for reasoning. This 
caprice and these non-rational desires are in reality a great ad-vantage to man 
because they are what define his personality and individuality. 


The Underground Man argues further that the history of the world proves that man 
is not rational. The whole of man's life consists of "proving to himself every minute 
that he is a man" and not a predictable cog in a logical mechanism. 


Analysis 


The Underground Man continues his attack against a utopian society in which man 
would become a mechanistic robot. In such a scientific society, even choice and 
freedom of will would be reduced to "two times two makes four." If everything is 
known beforehand, if everything can be predicted with mathematical certainty, the 
Underground Man points out that under such conditions, man will lose certain 
valuable aspects of his basic humanity. For example, if it is pointed out with 
mathematical and scientific certainty that when desires and emotions conflict with 
logic, then man must "cease to feel desire, and instead perform the logical act, and 
if man's acts can thus be predicted with logical certainty, life would then be dull and 
boring, and man would become a mechanistic peg in a large machine. He would 
become an "organ-stop" or a "piano key," and thus lose part of his humanity. "For 
what is a man without desires, without free will and without choice, if not a stop in 
an organ." 


The point the Underground Man is leading to is that the nature of man is not defined 
by his intellectual achievements alone. Thus, a scientific society would be catering 
to and satisfying "only the rational side of man's nature." Instead, the entirety of 
man is made up of part reason and Part Impulse (or caprice). A scientific, rational 
society would then satisfy only one's capacity for reason and not one's capacity for 
life in its entirety. Such a society, rather than benefiting man, would deny an 
essential part of his nature; that is, his irrational impulse, desire, emotion, or 
Caprice. 


For the Underground Man, freedom of choice, the freedom to commit irrational acts, 
is the very quality which defines man's personality and his individuality. Without this 
quality, man be-comes a mechanical robot performing routine acts. Consequently, 
man often deliberately performs irrational acts, deliberately encounters chaos and 
destruction for no other purpose than to assert his individuality and prove that he is 
free. 


Summary and Analysis Part 1: Section 9 


Summary 


The Underground Man asks his audience: even if it were possible to reform men to 
act "in accordance with science and good sense," is it desirable to do so? Do "man's 
inclinations need reforming?" and would it be a benefit to man? Recognizing that 
man is essentially a creative person, he asserts that the act of creating is more 
important than the final product. It may be that man's "passionate love for 
destruction and chaos" is because he is afraid of attaining his object. Man, unlike a 
race of ants which dies in an ant-heap, is frivolous and unpredictable, and thus 
loves the game of living even though the act of living is filled with uncertainties. If 
life were a mathematical certainty, then all the mystery of living is done away with 
and the act of living becomes "the beginning of death." Man likes the "process of 
attaining," but not the final product. Consequently, mathematical certainty is 
intolerable. And, even though two times two makes four is good logic, two times two 
is five "is sometimes a very charming thing too." 


Man, perhaps, does not want a mathematical calculation for his well-being — 
because, perhaps, suffering is just as great a benefit for him. Some men do 
passionately love suffering and this fact stands in opposition to the idea that man 
should logically work only for his well-being. Man will never renounce real suffering 
because, through suffering, man's consciousness is heightened and consciousness 
is "infinitely superior to two times two makes four." 


Analysis 


To disprove the rationalist's attempt to force man into a scientific pattern, to make 
man no more than an organ stop, the Underground Man continues presenting 
examples which prove the duality of man's nature. As noted earlier, man's duality is 
central to all of Dostoevsky's writings. For example, in Crime and Punishment, the 
work following Notes from Underground, the plot is built on the duality of its main 


character, Raskolnikov. 


Still attempting to prove that the utopia proposed for man would relegate man to a 
mechanized existence, the Underground Man uses in this section the image of the 
ant-heap. Ants are industrious insects admired by the utilitarians for their 
predictable nature. Unlike man, they are not frivolous and incongruous. The 
Underground Man continues the image by pointing out that if man imitates the ant 
in joining a socialistic community, then man will end up in an ant-heap. But, he 
emphasizes, the nature of man should transcend that of an ant and mankind 
deserves something better than ending up on an ant-heap. 


Speaking of man's duality, the Underground Man further illustrates man's conflicting 
desires to create and to destroy. 


"Man likes to make roads and to create, that is a fact beyond dispute. But why has 
he such a passionate love for destruction and chaos also?" Because of man's 
duality, the narrator says, man enjoys the process of attaining rather than the 
actual object or goal. It is the process of living with all of its uncertainties which man 
finds attractive. In contrast, "mathematical certainty is . . . something insufferable." 
Thus, the Underground Man despises and rejects any organized society of robots 
and prefers a life filled with uncertainties and freedom. When he says "twice two 
makes four," he means that this is a mathematical certainty. But he adds, "Twice 
two makes five is sometimes a very charming thing too," meaning that it is often 
pleasant to contemplate the absurd, the unpredictable, or the irrational. 


The Underground Man's insistence that suffering is valuable is central to all of 
Dostoevsky's writing. The Underground Man attacks the utopian society as a place 
where suffering would cease to exist. The paradox is that man is "sometimes 
extraordinarily, passionately, in love with suffering," and if suffering ceases to exist, 
then man loses something he deeply desires. The value of suffering is that it 
increases one's consciousness and, in doing so, makes the idea of a socialistic 
society loathsome. 


Summary and Analysis Part 1: Section 10 


Summary 


The Underground Man is afraid of such an edifice as the "Crystal Palace," a place 


which can never be destroyed. For, if it were not a palace, and if he were caught in 
a rainstorm, he would then creep into it to avoid getting wet. But he rejects the 
Crystal Palace because it would be a place where one would not dare stick out his 
tongue. The narrator's desire is to always have the right to stick out his tongue if he 
wishes; and one's desires should not be eradicated. He would even let his "tongue 
be cut off" if he were to lose “all desire to put it out." This is the way he is 
constructed. Thus he wonders if he was so constructed so as to realize that he was 
cheated in his construction. 


Analysis 


The reader will be disturbed by the total confusion of this section. In Russia, there 
has always been strict censorship, both in Dostoevsky's time under the Tsar and 
later under the Communist regime. Therefore, everything that Dostoevsky wrote 
had to be submitted to a censor for approval, and when the censor finished with this 
section, it was so badly mutilated that, as it now reads, it makes little sense. On 
March 26, 1864, Dostoevsky wrote to his brother Mikhail (Michael) complaining 
about the censored parts. He was incensed at the "swine of a censor who approved 
the passages where | jeered at everything and blasphemed everything" and yet the 
same swine "Suppressed all the passages where | drew conclusions that faith in 
Christ is needed." 


Why Dostoevsky never restored the passages or left no indication of the meaning of 
the censored passages is still a mystery. However, we can Safely say that this 
section offered some positive solution. From his other writings, we can assume that 
the solution was probably in terms of a voluntary choice to follow Christ in spite of 
the pain and suffering such a choice would entail. 


In the passages left in, we see that the Underground Man is still using images to 
attack the socialistic utopia. In addition to the ant-heap of the last section, he now 
uses the images of the "henhouse," the "block of tenements," and the "Crystal 
Palace." The main image, the Crystal Palace, refers to the building in London made 
of glass and iron, which was thought of as a magnificent and monumental 
architectural feat. The Underground Man, however, uses it as an image of scientific 
advancement which is supposed to replace man's inner needs, desires, and 
emotions. He cannot look upon this palace and be satisfied. He cannot respect 
science at the expense of a spiritual hunger that needs to be satisfied. 


Summary and Analysis Part 1: Section 11 


Summary 


The Underground Man concludes that, in the final analysis, to do nothing — to be 
consciously inert — is the best thing an intelligent man can do. Even though he 
envies the normal man, he would not change places with him. For the present, a life 
underground is more advantageous, even though he admits that he thirsts for 
something different. And he would feel better if he believed what he has written. 


He knows that his audience will object that he is being ridiculous in writing these 
things if he never intends to let anyone read what he has written. But he counters 
this objection by asserting that every man has some memories which he would tell 
only to his friends; and there are some memories which one would tell no one 
except himself; and, finally, there are some which one will not admit even to 
himself. Furthermore, the more decent a person is, the more secrets he has which 
he represses from himself. Only lately, says the Underground Man, has he decided 
to remember some of his early adventures. He says that a true autobiography can 
never be written because any author will always lie about himself (So as to impress 
his readers), yet the Underground Man's autobiography will be honest because he is 
writing only for himself. The reason he addresses an imaginary audience is that this 
form of writing is the easiest for him. And it is necessary to get his ideas written 
down so that he can criticize himself more objectively and gain some type of relief 
from writing. At present, he is particularly oppressed by one memory which he 
hopes to rid himself of by narrating it. And besides, he is bored; writing will give him 
something to do. 


Analysis 


In this final section of Part 1, the Underground Man returns to his earlier credo: a 
man of acute consciousness can do nothing — "conscious inertia" is best for an 
intelligent man. He does not mean that inertia is that which an intelligent man 
should seek; instead, in such a scientific society, it is forced upon him. As in Section 
10, the Underground Man is seeking "something quite different, quite different, for 
which | am thirsting, but which | cannot find." That "something different," we know 
from his other writings, is a reemphasis upon the basic teachings of Christ which 
were being rejected in favor of scientific rationalism. 


When the Underground Man questions the validity of everything he has written — "I 


feel and suspect that | am lying like a cobbler" — he introduces a problem central to 
Dostoevsky's view of writing and one which characterizes Dostoevsky as a 
forerunner to the modern novel of psychological investigation. The statement "I am 
lying" should not be taken as a rejection of what the Underground Man has said, but 
as a philosophical questioning as to whether any writer is capable of presenting the 
reality of one's thoughts and of one's psychological motivations. Unlike such realists 
as Turgenev or Balzac, Dostoevsky was not concerned with presenting external 
reality — that is, depicting a scene from life with such verisimilitude that no one 
would ever question its accuracy. In contrast to this type of fiction, he wanted to 
plunge into the depths of a reality hidden from ordinary sight, to investigate the 
validity of contradictory human impulses and hidden psychological drives. 


But if this is a confession, how can we know that the Underground Man is telling the 
truth? Because unlike Rousseau in his Confessions, who lied in order to impress 
people, the Underground Man is writing only for himself, and there is no need to lie 
to one's self. The paradox is that many people, however, do lie to themselves. The 
Underground Man parries this psychological fact with the counter argument, later 
supported by Freud, that only decent people lie to themselves and repress 
unpleasant things about themselves. In fact, "the more decent one is, the greater 
the number of things" repressed. Paradoxically, then, since the Underground Man is 
not decent, is indeed spiteful, then we can accept his version as being close to the 
truth. Furthermore, the story related in Part 2 stands as proof that he is not lying 
because no "decent" person would reveal it if he acted as degradingly and as 
spitefully as does the Underground Man. Finally, as Freud recommended as a 
treatment, the Underground Man thinks that by writing out his experiences, he can 
view them with more critical objectivity. Thus, the next part will narrate a 
reminiscence which oppresses the narrator, but which, by writing it down, he hopes 
to purge himself of. 


Summary and Analysis Part 2: Section 1 


Summary 


Even at age twenty-four, the Underground Man says, he lived a gloomy and solitary 
existence with no friends or companions. At the office where he worked, he 
constantly imagined that his colleagues looked upon him "with a sort of loathing." 
He could never understand why the other workers were so oblivious to their 
appearance while he was always so self-conscious about his own. Even workers who 
had pock-marked faces or who wore dirty, disgusting clothes never seemed 
disturbed, but he was constantly aware of his own shortcomings. In fact, he hated 
his own face and was convinced that the other clerks also hated it. 


In turn, however, he hated his fellow clerks, yet was also afraid of them. When he 
saw one of them staring at him, he would try to stare back, but "was always the first 
to drop my eyes." He was morbidly sensitive but concluded that "every decent man 
of our age must be a coward and a slave." 


Having no friends, he spent most of his time reading, but he was often so bored that 
he longed for some type of adventure or excitement. To compensate, he "indulged 
in filthy vice" and frequented various obscene haunts. While returning one night 
from one of his visits, as he passed a tavern, he saw a man being thrown out of a 
window. He was in such a strange mood that he envied the man being thrown out. 


Entering the tavern, he stood by a billiard table and became highly incensed when 
an officer "moved me from where | was standing and passed by as though he had 
not noticed me." This slight nagged at his very existence, since the officer ignored 
the Underground Man's humanness and treated him as an object. He wanted to 
start a quarrel but instead sneaked away. It was not from cowardice, however. He 
says that he has never been a coward at heart, only in action. It was an "unbounded 
vanity" that drove him away; it was not a lack of physical courage but a lack of 
moral courage. 


His resentment over this insult built until he wanted to return to the tavern and 
begin a quarrel except that it would be necessary to use literary language and he 
realized that as soon as he began speaking in literary terms, the other people would 
begin laughing. This would be too humiliating. Instead, for several years, he stared 
spitefully at the officer and even wrote a satire on him. It was rejected by the 
publisher. 


Two years after the insult, the Underground Man composed a splendid letter, asking 
for an apology and hinting rather plainly at a duel. Fortunately, the letter was never 
sent. Then suddenly he conceived a plan whereby to gain revenge: he often strolled 
along the Nevsky, the main street of St. Petersburg and had frequently seen the 
officer strolling there also. While strolling, the Underground Man would always step 
aside to make way for any important personage or well-dressed stroller. He hated 
himself for doing so, but was overly-conscious about the shabbiness of his clothes. 
Like the narrator, the officer would also step aside for people of higher rank. But 
when he met people less well dressed and of lesser rank, he would walk indifferently 
past them, forcing them to move out of his way. 


To get revenge, then, the Underground Man decided to force the officer to step 
aside for him. But to accomplish this required great preparations. First, he would 
have to be dressed as a person of dignity. That would be no easy matter; he was 
forced to get an advance on his salary. Still, however, he didn't have enough and 
had to borrow from his superior (Anton Antonich Syetochkin) in order to buy a new 
beaver fur collar for his overcoat. 


Having made all the preparations, he went to the Nevsky and, before he knew it, he 
encountered the officer. But lie stepped aside for him. Again and again, his courage 
failed at the last minute, and the officer simply stepped over him. Afterwards he 
would be feverish and delirious. Then, one day, unexpectedly, the officer was three 
feet from him. He closed his eyes and did not budge an inch. They bumped into 
each other, and even though the officer pretended not to notice, the Underground 
Man knew better. Elated, and singing Italian arias, he was at last able to get home 
feeling triumphant and exhilarated. 


Analysis 


The title of this second part, "A Propos of the Wet Snow," becomes the dominant 
image throughout the rest of the novel. We are constantly reminded of the wet, 
falling snow. The image is also related to the Underground Man's state of mind 
during the narration of the events. He is living in a barren, frigid world where he is 
unable to communicate with other people; and, even in episodes like those with 
Liza, he uses cold and snow and wetness to describe funerals and other unpleasant 
episodes. 


At the end of Part 1, the Underground Man is reminded of the story of Liza as a 
result of the falling snow and he must purge this memory from his consciousness. To 
do so, he must relive the episode which occurred when he was twenty-four years 
old, one which has haunted him for these sixteen intervening years. 


As noted in the commentary to Part 1, the reliving or retelling of an unpleasant or 
repressed event in the past has, in the twentieth century, become the basis of much 
modern psychoanalysis. Thus, the entire Notes from Underground can function as a 
type of confession from a disturbed personality, and can be seen as the forerunner 


of one of the main trends in twentieth-century literature. 


The opening of this section shows the Underground Man to be a person overly self- 
conscious and overly sensitive. This intense awareness causes him to believe that 
others view him in the same way as he views himself For example, he says that he 
hated his own face and therefore assumed that everyone else hated his face. But 
we know from Part 1 that thoughts such as these emanate only from the man of 
acute consciousness; thus we become increasingly aware that one of the 
Underground Man's major drawbacks is his over-sensitivity and his dual nature. His 
duality is present in almost every action and thought. For example, he says that he 
“alternated between despising [his fellow workers] and thinking them superior" to 
himself. At least, he could never help but drop his eyes first when he caught 
someone staring at him. The Sartrean existential hero would not be the first to drop 
his eyes; he would "stare down" the other person. The Underground Man's acute 
self-awareness, in contrast, has rendered him almost totally useless in society. 


The realization that he was different and unlike most other people prevented him 
from acting as he would like to. This same realization is made by Rousseau in the 
opening section of his Confessions and becomes the subject and the rallying cry of 
romanticism, freeing the romantic man from the shackles of restraint. And even 
though the Underground Man says that Rousseau lied in his Confessions (see Part 1, 
Section 11), the same realization about his own uniqueness renders him inactive 
rather than liberating him. 


This self-awareness causes him, and any "decent man," to become a coward and a 
slave. As expressed in Part 1, the full realization of the consequences of any act 
renders the intelligent man inactive. The Underground Man insists that the man of 
acute consciousness is not a coward at heart, but that he is a coward in action. To 
prove his point, he narrates his encounter with the officer in the billiard parlor. 


Note, however, that before he sees the officer that he is plagued with guilt feelings 
for having been to a house of prostitution. Thus, when he envies the "gentleman 
thrown out of the window," this expresses something of a subconscious desire to be 
punished for his dissipation of the evening. 


The episode with the officer illustrates many of the abstract matters discussed in 
Part 1. Since the Underground Man brooded so long, we see his inability to become 


a "man of action." He broods upon a subject, but can't act. To perform even the 
most minimal action, he must adopt the existing social standards and buy clothes 
which will imply that he is a superior person because of the clothes he wears. Even 
when he does bump against the officer, it is an action which occurs almost by 
accident. That is, he is hardly aware of the officer's presence and cannot take time 
to think about his own decision. This illustrates that, for the man of acute 
consciousness, simple revenge is impossible. 


Summary and Analysis Part 2: Section 2 


Summary 


The Underground Man's periods of dissipation would be followed by periods of deep 
remorse. And then to escape the sickening feeling of remorse, he would resort to 
daydreaming which would totally occupy him for long periods of time, even up to 
three months. After a particularly lurid spell of dissipation, his dreams would then be 
more "sweet and vivid." 


Whereas in real life the Underground Man was merely anonymously miserable, in his 
dreams he could either ride the apex of fame and honor, or else grovel in utter 
debauchery; "there was nothing in between." But even when he was dreaming of 
himself as heroically good and beautiful, he was always aware of compelling, 
sensuous desires. Being a dream hero, however, allowed him to surround himself 
with imaginary dream people who would excuse his shameful deeds and thoughts, 
as they kissed him and wept. He was a fascinating, Manfred-like dream hero to all 
his friends; even his shameful deeds had something about them that was "good and 
beautiful." 


In his dreams, he inherits untold millions and immediately contributes them to the 
benefit of mankind while he goes among the people "barefoot and hungry preaching 
new ideas." A new millennium will occur: a universal amnesty will be declared; the 
pope will resign and go to Brazil, and Lake Como will be transferred from northern 
Italy to Rome for a grand ball. Finishing his discussion of dreams, the Underground 
Man admits that he could never stand more than three months of isolated 
daydreaming before he would be forced to seek the society of other men. 


Plunging back into society meant visiting his superior, Anton Antonich Syetochkin. 
But he could go see Anton Antonich only on Tuesdays, the day his superior received 
visitors. Thus, if the Underground Man's passionate "desire to embrace humanity" 


fell on any other day, he had to curb that passion until Tuesday. The Underground 
Man did have one other acquaintance, an old school friend of a sort, Simonov. He 
didn't particularly like Simonov, though, and had a strong suspicion that Simonov 
had an aversion for him. But, on one occasion, when he was especially lonely, he 
decided to go see his old schoolmate. 


Analysis 


This section shows the Underground Man's fluctuation between reality and illusion. 
He can live for only so long in a dream world before he is forced to face reality 
again. The dichotomy between the two worlds is worth noticing. In his dream world, 
he is a lover of all that is good and beautiful, he is the champion of the people, and 
he is filled with love for all of humanity. But in reality, he cannot tolerate the 
individual person and becomes a spiteful man in the presence of others. 


This dichotomy is directly related to the Madonna-Sodom concept discussed in Part 
1. Since the Underground Man's periods of dissipation force him to retire from the 
world, he then goes to the opposite extreme where he dreams of being the poet and 
hero, and where all his friends cluster about him and will even forgive him his 
shameful deeds when he confesses them. This love-of-humanity-and-hatred-of- 
neighbor idea is one which Dostoevsky further developed in the character of Ivan in 
The Brothers Karamazov. For someone like Ivan or the Underground Man, it is much 
easier to love mankind in the abstract than it is to love one's next-door neighbor. 


The duality in man's character is expressed in the fact that the Underground Man 
cannot bear dreaming for a long period any more than he can stand dissipating for a 
long period. So, after "three months" of dreaming, he confesses that he was forced 
again to seek the company of mankind. It is ironic (and humorous) that when this 
desire to embrace humanity overtook him, he could not do so immediately but had 
to wait until his superior at the office had his open house on Tuesday afternoon. 


The puzzling aspect of the Underground Man's compulsive nature is that at the end 
of this section, he is convinced that his old schoolmate Simonov does not like him, 
yet he is determined to put himself "into a false position." This drive will later 
involve him in the episode concerning Liza. 


Summary and Analysis Part 2: Section 3 


Summary 


When the Underground Man arrived at Simonov's, he found two other old 
schoolmates there. He was disgusted that all three completely ignored his entrance 
even though Simonov seemed positively surprised at his coming. The three were 
planning a farewell dinner for a comrade called Zverkov whom the Underground 
Man also knew and had hated during their school days. Zverkov had inherited an 
estate while still in school and even though he was good-natured and generous, the 
Underground Man still found reasons for disliking him. 


Simonov's two visitors were Ferfichkin, a Russianized German who had been the 
Underground Man's bitter enemy since early school days and Trudolyubov, a distant 
relative of Zverkov's. The three decided that for twenty-one rubles (seven each), 
they should be able to provide a good farewell dinner for Zverkov at the Hotel de 
Paris. Abruptly, the Underground Man invited himself by asserting that his seven 
rubles would make a grand total of twenty-eight. The other three men tried to 
convince the Underground Man that he had never been on good terms with 
Zverkov, but he insisted on being invited; the party ended and Trudolyubov left 
puzzled and vexed. 


After the others were gone, Simonov paused, then asked the Underground Man if he 
could pay his share now. Suddenly, the Underground Man panicked as he realized 
that not only was he broke, but also that he had owed Simonov fifteen rubles for 
some time. Simonov tactfully told him that it could all be settled after the dinner 
tomorrow. 


Strolling along the street, the Underground Man could not understand what 
possessed him to insist upon attending a party for such a detestable scoundrel as 
Zverkov. Furthermore, he didn't even have any money, especially if he were to pay 
his servant's wages. He knew he should write a note and send his regrets, but he 
knew that he would definitely attend the dinner. 


Having renewed his acquaintance with one of his schoolmates, the Underground 
Man suffered through a serious of hideous nightmares at night. In his dreams he 
relived the miserable days when his relatives sent him off to boarding school where 


he was a quiet, timid boy unable to form any friendships. He hated his schoolmates 
and they repaid him by ignoring him. To get revenge, he studied hard and forced 
himself to the top of the class. The Underground Man did develop one friend, but he 
became so possessive and demanding in the relationship that his tyranny drove his 
friend away. Then, as soon as the Underground Man graduated, he gave up the 
special position he had been trained for so that he could divorce himself completely 
from his schoolmates. 


The morning after his horrible dream, he says that he slipped away from his office 
two hours early in order to be ready for the dinner. When he began to dress, 
however, he was horrified over his threadbare clothing and knew that he would 
become the subject of derision. Furthermore, he knew that a yellow stain on one 
knee of his trousers would deprive him of nine-tenths of his personal dignity. He was 
in despair when he thought how coldly, disdainfully, and rudely the others would 
glare at him. He dreamed of "getting the upper hand" by means of his superior wit 
and intelligence so that Zverkov would be left isolated and then later they would be 
reconciled and drink to an eternal friendship. Finally noticing the time, he hailed a 
sledge, spent his last ruble, and arrived at the Hotel de Paris in grand style. 


Analysis 


The Underground Man has already discussed the subject of duality in a man's 
personality. This chapter offers a concrete picture of this theory, of how opposite, 
conflicting emotions and actions can function within the same person. The entire 
section, in fact, is a masterful description of contradictory actions and emotions 
which are difficult to define. Dostoevsky's theory of realism was to make the reader 
recognize in the bizarre actions of others something in his own personality which 
heretofore he has refused to acknowledge. Observing the actions of the 
Underground Man, we feel a horror for him, followed by uncomfortable, comic 
feelings. At every word the Underground Man titters, we sense how deeply he is 
trapping himself in a situation which he has no real desire to be a part of. 


For example, he did not like the company and he definitely detested Zverkov, for 
whom the dinner was being given. Yet he invited himself. He insisted on being 
allowed to help pay for a dinner he could not afford. Then, afterward, his inability to 
pay caused him even more distress and, as the dinner neared, he felt himself pulled 
further and further toward an abyss from which there was no escape. 


The flashback into the Underground Man's youth and schooling is a literary 
technique often used by Dostoevsky. As with many authors, Dostoevsky utilized 
personal events in his own life for dramatic or literary purposes. Unlike the 
Underground Man, he was not an orphan, but he was sent to schools in which he 
had no interest and, according to reports, which he hated. Also in this section, his 
description of Ferfichkin as a Russianized German and as a despicable person 
parallels Dostoevsky's intense dislike and prejudice toward Germans. 


The Underground Man states that as much as he desired friends, he was never able 
to develop a friendship. The one time he tried, he became a tyrant. This idea lays 
the groundwork for his failure at the party in the next section and also for his failure 
in the relationship with Liza where he is able to humiliate and ridicule her, but 
unable to respond to her as a decent human being. Already we see that the 
Underground Man is unable to accept people unless he can absolutely dominate 
them. 


Summary and Analysis Part 2: Section 4 


Summary 


When the Underground Man arrived at the hotel, not only did he have difficulty 
finding his comrades, but he also had truble finding the room. After many inquiries 
he discovered that the dinner had been rescheduled for an hour later, at six o'clock. 
He sat sullenly and brooded about not being informed. When the others arrived, 
however, he was not angry; instead of being offended he was overjoyed to see 
them. He had especially expected Zverkov to make some insipid jokes, but was 
taken aback when he did not. In fact, Zverkov treated him with courteous cordiality. 


Everyone was surprised to learn that the narrator had been waiting for over an hour. 
They all laughed and the blame was finally placed on Simonov. Zverkov was 
astounded that the Underground Man didn't at least order a drink for himself while 
he was waiting. When they were seated, Zverkov asked the Underground Man some 
questions about his job but, for the narrator, each question seemed to carry a taint 
of superiority. And, when queried about his salary, the Underground Man felt that he 
was being cross-examined. But he told his salary anyway. Noting that it was indeed 
a rather miserable sum, Zverkov and the others commented on the salary. This 
caused the narrator severe agony; he became offended and loudly announced that 
he was paying his own way. He continued, spouting a few more spiteful remarks, 
then was told, "You invited yourself to join us, so don't disturb the general harmony." 


After this, no one paid any attention to the Underground Man, who sat silently and 
broodingly while Zverkov narrated an episode about how he almost got married. 
The Underground Man was almost determined to get up and leave the others 
without a word, but he knew that he could not do this. When Zverkov mentioned the 
name of a famous prince, the Underground Man was certain that Zverkov was 
"name-dropping," so he offered an impertinent and rude remark. Zverkov merely 
looked at the narrator as though he were an insect. Later, the Underground Man 
attempted to make a speech and since he was unused to drinking and spirits, he 
became confused and insulting. The others, regretting that he was present, tried to 
ignore him and after dinner, they did not invite him to join them on the sofa. 
Instead, the Underground Man paced loudly back and forth on the other side of the 
room for three hours, while the others ignored him. 


When they were about to leave to visit a brothel, the Underground Man approached 
Zverkov and apologized to him for having insulted him. Zverkov responded that it 
was impossible for such a person as he to ever be insulted by the Underground Man. 
Then everyone left except Simonov who stayed behind to tip the waiters. The 
Underground Man decided he wanted to go with the others to the brothel and tried 
to borrow six rubles from Simonov. Simonov hesitated, but felt so embarrassed by 
his friend's begging that he finally gave him the money. 


Analysis 


The Underground Man's arrival an hour early for the party sets a tone of tension for 
the entire evening. Ultimately, it is his own fault for the initial confusion since he did 
intrude upon the private party and also because, having had nothing to do with the 
group, they did not know his address, thus could not inform him of the change in 
plans. However, with his over-sensitive awareness, his acute consciousness, and his 
sense of shame over his "threadbare" clothes, he feels that he is the epitome of 
ridiculousness for having waited an entire hour. When the others fail to understand 
why he didn't order something to drink, he cannot tell them that he spent his last 
ruble to arrive in style for their sake — an hour early. Thus, only the Underground 
Man is aware of the absurdity of his situation. He feels that he is ludicrous, so takes 
offense at every statement; even when the others try to bring him into the 
conversation, he is painfully aware of what they are doing. 


As a man of acute consciousness, the Underground Man cannot perform any direct 
action. Throughout this scene, he was aware that he should take his hat and simply 


leave. But this would be a positive action — one beyond the scope of a man of 
acute consciousness. Instead, he remained and became more and more absurd and 
created more and more disorder. 


The absurdity of his position is represented by the fact that he stomped up and 
down the room while the others were talking. He was fully aware that his actions 
were an attempt to draw attention to himself, and therefore he became more 
incensed when "they paid no attention" to him. As he confessed in the preceding 
section, he has always needed to dominate or tyrannize any relationship; therefore, 
we now see that he cannot enter into any normal conversation or relationship with 
these people so does everything to dominate the situation. It is a vicious circle: 
when he is ignored, he becomes more and more determined to bring a climax to the 
relationship. 


Summary and Analysis Part 2: Section 5 


Summary 


On the way to the brothel, the Underground Man compared what happened at 
dinner with his dreams of the pope, Lake Como, and the grand ball. The memory of 
how he cringed before Simonov begging for the six rubles made him double up in 
shame. He was determined to make everything right, but realized that probably 
everything he tried would be futile; the others would never get on their knees and 
beg his pardon. Therefore, his only alternative was to slap Zverkov in the face. He 
pictured the scene in the drawing room of the brothel where Zverkov would be 
sitting with the prostitute, Olympia. The Underground Man then decided that not 
only Zverkov should be punished; if necessary, he would also pull Olympia's hair. 


The Underground Man knew that Ferfichkin and Trudolyubov would probably beat 
him, but he didn't care so long as they were "forced at last to see the tragedy of it 
all." He also knew that the slap would lead to a duel and although he had no idea 
where he would find pistols and a second before sunrise, he would absolutely be 
forced to duel. In the midst of these wild imaginings, he recognized the disgusting 
absurdity of his plans to wreak revenge. It would probably be better simply to go 
home and forget it all. He knew this, yet he urged the driver on. 


Another thought occurred to him: perhaps the others would have him arrested! He 
conceived of a prison sentence lasting fifteen years; then, released, he would find 
Zverkov, would offer him a pistol and moments before the duel he would forgive his 


enemy. As he thought of the grand gesture of nobility, the Underground Man was on 
the point of tears — when he suddenly remembered that the exact, same scene had 
been written about in Romantic literature. He knew now, for a certainty, that he 
would have to slap Zverkov. 


When he arrived at the brothel, he found himself alone. Everyone else had retired. 
So, being spared the task of slapping Zverkov, the Underground Man felt extremely 
relieved, as though he "had been saved from death." Then he noticed he was no 
longer alone; a girl had entered. She was very quiet, very simply dressed, and very 
well developed. The Underground Man felt something loathsome stir within him and 
was also secretly pleased that he must seem repulsive to the prostitute. 


Analysis 


The Underground Man, who had just emerged from isolation after three months, felt 
as if he were embracing real life as he rushed from the Hotel de Paris to join his 
dinner companions at the brothel. How different this was from his dream world in 
which the pope abdicated and a ball was held on Lake Como in Rome. Yet the 
paradox is that his concept of the real world is as fantastic as his dream world. In 
other words, his belief that he will be able to make his four companions "go down on 
their knees and beg" for his friendship has no relationship to reality. It is as absurd 
as his dreams. For the Underground Man, stark reality is often converted into dream 
fantasy. This scene is concrete; it illustrates his contention in Part 1: direct action is 
impossible for the man of acute consciousness. Note, for example, how utterly 
relieved he is when he discovers that Zverkov and the others have already gone, 
thus removing the need for him to slap Zverkov. His relief is as great as being 
“saved from death." 


Furthermore, unlike the Underground Man, the man of action would not be trubled 
or plagued by the implications inherent in previous actions, but the Underground 
Man is so horrified over the disgraceful manner in which he begged for six rubles 
from Simonov and is so plagued by the remembrance of Simonov's reaction to him 
that he "tumbled into the sledge like a sack." 


The image of the wet snow dominates the action of this section, reminding us again 
of the cold, frigid approach the Underground Man has toward life and toward human 
relations. His delight at the end of the section that the prostitute (he thinks) finds 


him repulsive underscores his own view of himself. 


Throughout this section, we see that the Underground Man, while attempting to 
actually perform some definite act is constantly confronted by so many alternatives 
that any act becomes impossible. Even as he conceives of some fantastic plan in 
which he will return from fifteen years in prison in order to forgive his enemy, he 
must also admit that he is not even original in his dreams — that Romantic writers 
of the previous decades have already depicted such scenes. His awareness forces 
him to admit that he often tries to make his own life conform to that found in 
literature, and he is thus disgusted with his own commonplace thoughts. 


Summary and Analysis Part 2: Section 6 


Summary 


Suddenly at 2 A.M., a noise awakened the Underground Man out of his half- 
conscious state. When he was fully cognizant of his surroundings, he noticed two 
eyes observing him. He and the prostitute gazed at each other for awhile, then he 
asked her name. She told him that it was Liza and that she came from a town called 
Riga. She had been in the house of prostitution for only two weeks. 


The Underground Man questioned her about other matters and then stopped as he 
suddenly remembered a scene he had observed the day before: a coffin of a 
prostitute was being dragged from the basement of a filthy, debris-littered house. 
He turned to Liza and told her what he had seen, recalling how the grave diggers 
had to stand in water and how the corpse was buried in an icy, watery grave. He 
then launched upon a discourse about death and the nature of dying. Liza merely 
listened to him, strangely, asserting at intervals that she was not concerned about 
dying. The Underground Man then painted a depressing picture of how a person 
could not last long leading a life of prostitution. He even suggested that in another 
situation, she could find a husband and live a happy, married life. Liza, however, 
knew that being married was not synonymous with being happy. 


The Underground Man continued to torment Liza with his tales of the horrors of 
prostitution. He told her that she would never be able to buy her freedom and would 
get deeper and deeper in debt to the madam. He used himself as an example of 
how hideous prostitution is: they came together and said not one word and it was 


hours afterward before they spoke. This can hardly be considered love. 


Liza then became involved in what the Underground Man was saying and he, in 
turn, began taking new pleasure in being able to completely control her responses 
and emotions. He continued talking about prostitution versus the advantages of 
family life. He confessed that he had no family and thus this was part of his 
problem. Liza countered by saying that some families "are glad to sell their 
daughters." The Underground Man then realized that Liza had been forced to enter 
prostitution. Only in a family where there is no love and no God could such a thing 
happen. He continued talking about family happiness and mutual love, courage, and 
respect, and when he had finished, Liza looked at him and told him that he spoke 
"like a book." 


Analysis 


The scene between the Underground Man and Liza is highly typical of Dostoevsky's 
writing. In its subject matter, in its character delineation, and in technique are the 
kernels of what one thinks of as "typical Dostoevsky." In terms of subject matter, a 
confrontation between an intelligent, trubled man of awareness and a simple, 
passive prostitute is the subject matter of his next major novel, Crime and 
Punishment. Throughout his writing, in fact, Dostoevsky created many climactic 
scenes involving people of opposite attributes who react against each other. 
Nowhere else in literature can we find such scenes of sustained mental and 
emotional agony between opposites. Yet the unlikelihood of such encounters are 
made realistically believable by Dostoevsky's genius in giving verisimilitude to his 
characters. 


Liza is only one of many down-trodden, shy, passive, and oppressed women found 
throughout Dostoevsky's novels. Like Sonia in Crime and Punishment, Liza says very 
little other than to answer, cursorily, questions put to her by the Underground Man. 
Instead, her very passivity, her simple presence, evokes from the protagonist 
varying responses and reactions. But ultimately we feel that in Liza there is a 
greater love of humanity and a greater responsiveness to life than there ever can be 
in the Underground Man. Whereas his suffering carries an imposed artificiality about 
it, her suffering seems real and intrinsically sincere. 


The sordid story which the Underground Man relates concerning the degradation 


inherent in a life of prostitution is a masterpiece of narration. The entire scene is 
permeated with images of wetness, of morbidity, and of decay. The depiction is a 
seemingly accurate one of the horrors of prostitution, but we must ask what was the 
Underground Man's motivation for describing such a depressing scene to Liza. Out 
of his own misery, one could easily maintain, he wanted others to suffer. Also, 
having just been rejected by his former schoolmates, he was determined to make 
another outcast feel rejected. In a sense, then, he desperately needed Liza, but was 
unable to respond to her except by being superior and tyrannical. 


The Underground Man enjoys hearing his own voice, especially in view of his recent 
rejection, and he enjoys the sense of power he feels in giving his "sermon" and in 
totally captivating his listener. There is a certain degree of honest intent in his 
narration, but there is also hypocrisy since he knows he is partly showing off his 
superior rhetoric and knowledge. And he knows that he will never be able to fulfill 
the expectations he has created in Liza. But, becoming involved in his own rhetoric, 
he cannot stop and compulsively continues. In the same way that he was earlier 
driven to embrace humanity, now he cannot stay this impulse to talk and to 
tyrannize. 


Summary and Analysis Part 2: Section 7 


Summary 


The Underground Man continued to describe horrendous scenes of prostitution. He 
also told Liza that in another place, at another time, it would have been highly 
possible that he could have fallen in love with her and would even have considered 
it an honor to be betrothed to her. But here, in a house of prostitution, he has only 
to whistle and she must come to him whether she wishes to or not: her wishes are 
insignificant — only his are important. 


Furthermore, to practice prostitution is not just to sell one's body, but also to sell 
one's soul. This is a more horrible loss because now she can never really fall in love 
with anyone. Even if she were allowed to have a lover, he would have to be of such 
a type — such a brute — that he would not be worth her love. 


The Underground Man then reminded Liza that she was sacrificing her health and 
that when she was twenty-two, she would look thirty-five. Then she would begin 


moving from one house to another until she ended up in the worst possible house in 
Haymarket Square. To prove his point, he told about a prostitute who was once 
turned out in Haymarket and by 9 o'clock in the morning, she was already "drunk, 
dishevelled, half-naked, and covered with bruises." And, eight or ten years ago, this 
very wreck was exactly like Liza today. Many prostitutes, he continued, die of 
consumption — a strange disease because until the last, each victim thinks that she 
will recover. Instead, she is usually dumped in the "filthiest corner of the cellar, in 
the damp and darkness," so that her moans and cries will not disturb the 
customers. 


All at once, the Underground Man realized that he had worked himself to such an 
emotional peak that it was difficult for him to continue. He also knew that he had so 
skillfully exercised his rhetoric that Liza was deeply disturbed. Never before had he 
witnessed such total despair. Liza lay on the bed, sobbing into her pillow, "clutching 
it in both hands. Her heart was being torn to pieces." The Underground Man tried to 
calm her but he could not stop her weeping until he found some matches and lit a 
candle. Only then did Liza begin to calm down. The Underground Man effusively 
asked her forgiveness then invited her to his address. She promised to come visit 
him. 


Before he left, however, she ran to fetch something for him. It was a letter which a 
young medical student had written to her. A few days ago, at a dance where no one 
knew anything about her background, she had danced all night with this young man 
and, afterward, he had written this letter. It was in a respectful and sincere style and 
exposed his tender feelings for her. The Underground Man knew that she would 
keep this letter always; it was her treasure. 


Analysis 


The Underground Man continues to torment Liza with the reality of her deplorable 
condition, painting her situation in the bleakest, most horrible images he can 
conceive. This type of scene foreshadows Dostoevsky's later writings in that 
Raskolnikov in Crime and Punishment also described to Sonia (a prostitute) the 
horrors of her profession and pointed out how she was destroying her life. This type 
of scene is a favorite device of Dostoevsky. 


One of Dostoevsky's greatest attributes as a writer is the manner in which he can 


depict scenes of degradation and expose all the abject horror inherent in that 
situation without ever destroying the reality or verisimilitude of the situation. The 
Underground Man merely points out some of the degrading aspects of prostitution 
— that men come to Liza only when they are drunk, that they are later ashamed of 
their actions, that she must be a slave to the man and come at his whistle, that she 
is destroying not only her body but also her soul, and that in a few years when her 
health begins to fail, she will be shifted from house to house and will die of 
consumption in some forlorn, cold, dark cellar only to be dumped into the first 
water-filled grave that is available. 


Whether or not Liza is aware of the truth of the Underground Man's statements prior 
to this night is not as important as the fact that after his description, she is 
earnestly desirous of escaping the trap she is in. For she is not a prostitute by 
choice or desire; she was sold into the trade by her parents and cannot escape until 
her debts are paid off. But, being trapped as she is, the Underground Man's speech 
serves only to torture her since there is no possibility of escape. 


The intensity of her desire to escape is seen in her revealing the existence and 
contents of the letter from the smitten medical student. This is her most prized 
possession. To show it to the Underground Man affirms the power of his speech on 
her. The irony of the situation, however, is that the letter shows that she can evoke 
genuine feelings for love from others, whereas the Underground Man is incapable of 
communicating with another person. As the Underground Man leaves, Liza is left 
alone with her prized treasure, but the Underground Man is also alone — exhausted 
and bewildered and solitary, he must walk home through the snow. 


Summary and Analysis Part 2: Section 8 


Summary 


Walking home from Liza's, the Underground Man recognized a "loathsome truth," 
but he did not want to recognize it, so he tried to put it out of his mind. Later he was 
surprised at the sentimentality he expressed with Liza. He is aghast that he would 
give her his address. Too many thoughts have crowded his mind, so he decided to 
think of something more immediate: he had to redeem himself with Simonov for last 
night's behavior. And, in order to repay the money, he must go to his superior, 
Anton Antonich. After borrowing the money, he sat down and wrote Simonov a long 
letter blaming the wine, and lying further as he explained that he had had several 
drinks before the others arrived. Having finished the letter, he began to consider 
himself rather aristocratic and good-humored. Thus he tucked in the six rubles he 


had borrowed from Simonov, and then dismissed the entire episode. 


He was not long at peace. He began to worry that Liza might show up at his 
lodgings. He was horrified that she should see the way he lived. Yesterday he was a 
hero to her, but what would he be after she saw the poverty he lived in? What was 
even worse, he would have to pretend again and "put on the dishonest, lying mask 
again." Even now, as he writes this confession more than fifteen years later, he says 
that he can still remember how Liza looked when he struck the match and saw her 
face. He is haunted by her pale, distorted features; and he is still more than a little 
impressed how a few words can suffice to completely alter a human life. 


Days passed and every evening after 9 o'clock, he felt safer, surer that she would 
not come. Gradually he began to create scenes between himself and Liza. She 
would come and listen to him and fall in love with him and, finally, would — all 
trembling and sobbing — fling herself at his feet declaring her everlasting love for 
him. They would begin living together and perhaps go abroad. At the same time he 
was having these dreams, he recognized that the dreams were vulgar. Furthermore, 
he knew that a prostitute would not be allowed to leave her house during the 
evening. But he was still frightened that someday she might actually appear at his 
door. 


During these difficult days, his servant Apollon was very trying and rude. Apollon 
had been the bane of the Underground Man's existence for years, and he hated his 
servant, but could do nothing about it. He knew that Apollon looked down on him 
and despised him. And he had sometimes tried to withhold Apollon's seven rubles, 
which constituted his salary, until the servant would come and humbly request his 
wages. The plan had never worked; instead, he would come into the Underground 
Man's room and stand staring at him, then would reappear later and continue 
staring. The Underground Man broke under such treatment; he had never been 
successful at playing the master. He would scream and rail and curse his servant 
and one time he even demanded that Apollon send for the police. During this scene, 
when the Underground Man was screaming at his servant, Liza suddenly appeared 
in the entranceway. He rushed to his room, but Apollon followed and quietly 
announced the presence of the young woman. 


Analysis 


The mysterious "loathsome truth" that the Underground Man is reluctant to 
recognize is that he needs Liza and is, at the same time, frightened at the prospect 
of entering into a close relationship with another person. We know already that he 
can endure a friendship only if he can be a tyrant in that relationship. In reviewing 
his behavior on the night before, he is shocked at his sentimentality; he is horrified 
that Liza might actually visit him, and tries his best to dismiss the entire affair as 
though "it didn't matter." Paradoxically, it does matter — as evidenced by his 
extreme nervous apprehension. 


To escape his haunting thoughts about Liza's impending visit, the Underground Man 
composes a letter to Simonov, including the six rubles he had borrowed. The letter 
is another of his attempts to escape facing the reality of his shameful behavior. He 
blames his actions on wine which he had not drunk and, after composing a letter 
filled with "aristocratic playfulness," he feels that the episode is closed. 


He cannot, however, escape so easily from the tormenting thoughts about Liza. 
Knowing that he needs her and knowing that through his rhetoric that night he 
succeeded in impressing her as a man of distinction and compassion, he is horrified 
of her seeing that in actuality he is not compassionate but spiteful and tyrannical, 
and that he is not distinguished, but frightened and insecure. Furthermore, to rise 
again to such rhetorical heights would be too emotionally demanding. Liza's 
appearance would also involve him in a responsibility for which he is not prepared 
and which he is unable to cope with. As a person who lives underground, who lives 
in a world of dreams, the reality of actually meeting Liza again would be almost 
more than a man of acute consciousness could endure. It is for him much easier to 
create in his dreams imaginary scenes and situations involving the two of them than 
it would be to meet her again face to face. 


Apollon, his servant, functions as his main distraction to keep his mind off Liza's 
possible visit. The fact that he does become involved in such an outrageously 
ridiculous argument with his servant is more proof of how trubled he is. And the 
final irony is that in the midst of the most absurd behavior, Liza actually does arrive 
and witnesses the Underground Man's wild ravings. 


Summary and Analysis Part 2: Section 9 


Summary 


Standing before Liza completely confused and embarrassed by his ragged dressing 


gown and his obvious poverty, the Underground Man finally asked her to sit down. 
Then he immediately began to justify and defend his poverty, asserting that he was 
an honorable man, in spite of his poverty. Even though Liza refused his offer for tea, 
he ran out of the room to ask Apollon to run to the restaurant and fetch some tea 
and something to eat. For a while, Apollon ignored both the seven rubles salary, 
which the Underground Man had just given him, and also his master's presence. 
But, after a bit, he agreed to go on the errand. 


Returning to his room, the Underground Man started screaming about the necessity 
to kill Apollon who had become such a torturer to him. Then he burst into hysterics 
and even though his attack was a genuine one, he delighted in making it sound 
even worse. Liza brought him water and, at the same moment, Apollon arrived with 
the tea. 


Alone with Liza, the Underground Man gave her some tea and decided that he 
would not speak to her, and for five minutes there was total silence. During this 
time, the Underground Man was aware of the "disgusting meanness of [his] spiteful 
stupidity." When Liza hesitantly announced that she wanted to escape from her 
employment, the Underground Man allowed another five minutes to pass without 
saying a word. And even though his heart ached for Liza, "something hideous 
suddenly stifled all compassion" in him. 


After Liza volunteered to leave, the Underground Man broke his silence and began a 
hysterical attack on the girl, demanding to know why she came. He told her that he 
was laughing at her that night in the brothel. He explained that he had been 
insulted just before he arrived and so he had wanted to insult someone in return. He 
spoke very fast, knowing that Liza would not understand all of it, but he also knew 
that she would get the general gist of it. 


He ridiculed Liza for allowing him to treat her the way he did that night. All he 
wanted was power over her, and he used sentimental talk to gain this power. He 
then confessed that he was horrified by the thought that she would actually come to 
his apartment and see him in a "wretched, torn dressing-gown, beggarly, 
loathsome." He can never forgive her for having seen him this way and for having 
been present during his hysterics. 


Suddenly, when he stopped, he observed that Liza had understood much more than 


he thought she was capable of She realized that the Underground Man was 
dreadfully unhappy. She jumped up from her chair, rushed to him and embraced 
him. The Underground Man then collapsed into "genuine hysterics" which lasted at 
least fifteen minutes. But even in the midst of these hysterics, lying face down on 
the sofa, he was fully conscious that the hysterics could not last forever and that he 
must soon face Liza again. Suddenly he hated her because she now had mastery 
over him. Yet, while hating her, he was also drawn to her. She merely looked at him 
and embraced him. 


Analysis 


This section fully illustrates the spite and the spiritual void of the Underground Man. 
His inability to love or communicate with another person renders him a pathetic 
case. Such a man whose intellect is so powerful that he cannot function as a human 
being becomes the epitome of moral bankruptcy. Dostoevsky continued to use this 
intellectual type in later novels. For example, Raskolnikov in Crime and Punishment 
and Ivan in The Brothers Karamazov are both characters who commit horrible acts 
because they are dominated by intellect rather than human compassion. The 
Underground Man is an early study of this type. 


This section also offers the concluding proof that the Underground Man cannot love 
because of his desire to dominate and tyrannize the other person — "I cannot get 
on without domineering and tyrannizing over someone." As seen in later Dostoevsky 
characters, to love and to commune with another person involves revealing one's 
weaknesses. The Underground Man has an inordinate fear of being ridiculed 
because of his weaknesses. He is horrified that Liza sees him in ragged clothes, ina 
poor apartment, and in a ridiculous argument with his servant. "I stood before her 
crushed, crest-fallen, revoltingly confused." His immediate attempt to justify his 
poverty reveals his absurdity in that there should be, in reality, no need to justify 
oneself before a prostitute. 


That the Underground Man needs an emotional outlet is illustrated by the hysterics 
which he engages in and which he even exaggerates. Yet, his duality forces him to 
hate Liza because she has witnessed this weakness in himself. The Underground 
Man spoke of contradictory impulses inhabiting the same person in Part 1, and now 
we see his own contradictory nature in action. For example, his own compulsive 
desire to be punished is partly the rationale behind his spiteful behavior toward 
Liza. 


The Underground Man's fear of Liza is partly due to his realization that she is more 
in touch with basic humanity than he is. In this scene, she intuitively responds to his 
agony in a compassionate manner which is more genuine and sincere than all his 
emotions. Her simple love and human warmth far exceed his intellectuality. His 
ambiguous reaction toward her — "How | hated her and how | was drawn to her" — 
contrasts to her simple, warm, and compassionate response to him. 


Summary and Analysis Part 2: Section 10 


Summary 


Fifteen minutes later, the Underground Man peeked through a screen to see what 
Liza was doing. She was on the floor with her head leaning against the bed. The 
Underground Man was pleased that she had been so thoroughly insulted. Finally, he 
had made her understand that his outburst of passion was merely a method of 
getting revenge. 


For the Underground Man, love means tyrannizing and dominating a person and 
once he has subjugated the person, he no longer loves that person. Instead, by then 
he hates the person. But, as he peeks at Liza, he does not overtly hate her as much 
as he is simply oppressed by her presence. He wanted her to disappear so that he 
could return to the peace of his underground world. Real life is so oppressive that he 
could hardly breathe. 


A few minutes later when she emerged and told him goodbye, he seized her hand, 
forced something into it, and dashed away to another part of the room. He 
confesses to us that he stuffed money into her hand — out of spite. The act was not 
an impulse from the heart; it was conceived in his evil brain. Almost immediately he 
rushed to the door to catch her before she disappeared but there was no answer to 
his calls. 


Returning to his room, he wandered aimlessly about until he noticed a crumpled 
five-ruble note lying on the table. It had to be the same note he had tried to force 
on Liza. Being an egotist, he was not able to imagine doing her such a thing. 
Immediately, he flung on his clothes, rushed out into the streets, but was unable to 
find her. 


He then began to question why he was searching for her so frantically. His answer 
was that he wanted to "fall down before her, to sob with remorse, to kiss her feet to 
entreat her forgiveness!" He knew that if he did not find her, he would begin to hate 
her the next day. Perhaps it would be best for her to keep her resentment of the 
insult. He has never seen Liza again. 


Even now, after so many years, this is still an evil memory. And, in writing these 
notes, he has felt shame, partly because these scribblings aren't literature but a 
type of self-punishment. Why should anyone want to read about a man who has 
ruined his life by spite, through divorce from reality, and through moral 
disintegration? A novel needs a hero, and he admits that he is an anti-hero. 
Furthermore, the public itself is afraid to read of real life and prefers stories and 
novels. Yet by being honest, the Underground Man contends that he has faced life 
more acutely than do his readers. 


Analysis 


This final section shows concisely how thoroughly spiteful the Underground Man is. 
After this section, we wonder what qualities are left him. He still possesses his 
intellectual honesty and there is a quality of sincerity in his narration, especially 
since few people would have the courage to admit to performing such spiteful, 
horrible acts. But sincerity in such a hateful person is a questionable quality. 


The Underground Man's original purpose in narrating this second part was to purge 
himself of all guilt feelings concerning his relations with Liza. He thought that by 
confessing his disgraceful behavior that he would purify himself. Instead, however, 
he now understands that he can only enter into a relationship by "tyrannizing and 
showing [his] moral superiority." Thus this idea of his inability to enter into a 
relationship without dominating that relationship has become the central theme of 
Part 2. 


In Section 9, the Underground Man comes to realize that he cannot achieve a real 
domination over Liza. Through her simple and innocent approach to life, she 
possesses a "moral superiority" to the Underground Man simply because she 
intuitively understands and responds to his agonized suffering and gives herself 


freely to him out of human compassion. There was no subtle intellectualizing 
connected with her actions. She responded to the Underground Man as a human 
being who was in distress and who needed affection. This basic response makes her 
morally superior. 


If, therefore, the Underground Man cannot dominate her by "moral superiority," 
there is only one course open to him: he must spitefully subjugate her and force her 
to see that he was using her and ridiculing her and that his every act, even his 
screaming hysterics, were intentionally dramatic enough to create an effect. 


To subjugate her completely, he forces a five-ruble note into her hand, an act 
performed out of spite to remind Liza that she is nothing but a prostitute. He admits 
that the act "was not an impulse from the heart, but came from [his] evil brain." 
This contrasts to Liza's impulse earlier when she "warmly and rapturously 
embraced" the Underground Man. Her action was that of responding 
compassionately; his was malicious spite. 


The Underground Man, however, still fails to subjugate Liza since she, quietly and 
unknown to the Underground Man, leaves the five-ruble note on the table. This act 
reaffirms her basic goodness and reveals the Underground Man as a spiteful and 
malicious creature. 


The final conclusion of the Underground Man is that even though he has the 
qualities of the anti-hero, he is no more divorced from life than anyone else. He, at 
least, has faced life more realistically than most, because he has dared look at the 
unpleasant side of his own life. Thus, the Notes from Underground, as Dostoevsky 
himself points out, ends with a paradoxical twist. 


Character Analysis The Underground Man 


The Underground Man is a spiteful man whose ideas we may agree with and admire, 
but whose actions we hate and deplore. These contradictory reactions to him 
suggest something of the duality of his own nature. For example, he resents being 
insulted and yet consciously places himself in a position where he cannot avoid 
being insulted. Throughout Part 1, we are exposed only to the Underground Man's 
ideas; they are the thoughts and conclusions of an intelligent man, no matter of 
what age or century. In contrast, Part 2 depicts the Underground Man's actions in 
relationship to other people, and they are spiteful and deplorable acts. 


To return to Part 1, we admire a man who refuses to accept scientific rationalism 
when an acceptance involves the destruction of man's individuality; we agree with 
him that human freedom — that is, the freedom to choose one's own way of life 
regardless of the consequences — is more important than the life of a robot. We 
accept his idea that only the individual can choose what is to his best advantage. 
We acknowledge the validity of his view that while science has improved living 
conditions, it has not changed the basic desires of man; and we are aware that the 
human personality is composed of both rational and irrational desires. Furthermore, 
we enjoy and concur in his criticism of scientific utopias, of progress, of 
utilitarianism, and of other assumptions made by modern civilization. As humanists, 
we are in accord with almost every proposition he advocates in Part 1, even though 
he argues them in a spiteful manner. 


By contrast, in Part 2, we are repulsed by almost every action undertaken by the 
Underground Man. As an intellectual advocate against scientific rationalism, he was 
a voice arguing in a void and we could concentrate on the validity of the arguments 
without confronting directly the warped and distorted personality of the speaker. 
However, in Part 2, we see directly his failure to function as a human being in his 
own society. 


The Underground Man told us in Part 1 that, in his dreams, he could take an 
unintentional slight and magnify it into an outrageous insult. In Part 2, we see that 
his fragmented personality will allow him to experience things only vicariously; 
contact with real life is impossible because of his extreme fear of reality. 


Ultimately, his fear of being ridiculed, rejected, or scorned causes him to demand 
complete domination and even tyranny over any friend or any person in any 
relationship. He could be friends with Zverkov only if he can dominate Zverkov, an 
impossible task. This need to tyrannize others results from feelings of inadequacy 
caused by his over-refined sensibility and his over-acute intellectual awareness. The 
Underground Man's intentional attempts to subjugate Liza show his spiteful, twisted, 
despicable nature. 


Finally, even though we agree with his ideas in Part 1, the final view of this refugee 
from humanity is that of a twisted deranged soul who deserves no compassion and 
who should exist in an underground hole. 


Character Analysis Liza 


Liza is one of a long string of quiet, meek, passive, downtrodden women who inhabit 
Dostoevsky's novels. Through her, the Underground Man has the possibility of 
coming into touch with real humanity, but being unable to escape from his own ego, 
he needlessly and viciously insults Liza. However, she remains the morally superior 
person. 


Through her own sufferings, which are real (instead of imagined, like the 
Underground Man's), she has developed a compassionate nature and an ability to 
love. We are deeply touched because the Underground Man is so callous in his 
feelings. Her life is one of simple expediency — she was sold into prostitution and 
feels the degradation and shame of her profession. Her feelings are intensified as a 
result of the Underground Man's depiction of the horrors of such a life. Yet, she 
seems to possess a simple faith and honesty that she can escape, that she won't be 
doomed to this type of life forever. 


Even though Liza cannot "talk like a book," like the Underground Man, and even 
though she is simple and uneducated, she nevertheless possesses qualities which 
Dostoevsky considers more important than intellect or education. She is still in 
touch with basic humanity, she can understand the meaning of suffering, she can 
communicate with others, and even though the Underground Man has insulted and 
humiliated her, she forgives him because she intuitively perceives his torment and 
unhappy existence. Therefore, her simplicity and understanding, her sympathy and 
compassion place her as a morally superior person, in spite of her profession. 


Character Analysis Zverkov 


In Part 1, the Underground Man spoke of the "man of direct action" as being 
diametrically opposite to the "man of acute consciousness." We have seen that the 
Underground Man is so hyper-conscious that he must examine every action so 
thoroughly that, as a result, he is rendered inactive. His acute consciousness 
prevents him from ever accomplishing anything. Zverkov is the complete opposite 
of the Underground Man. Zverkov functions in society with success, he has a coterie 
of acquaintances (maybe even friends), and he is admired by many; he is the man 
of action. By the standards set up by the Underground Man (that is, the man of 
action is of necessity stupid), Zverkov can perform any action without being 
hindered by introspection, but at the same time, he probably has little or no true 
understanding of the action he commits. 


Fyodor Dostoevsky Biography 


Fyodor Mikhailovich Dostoevsky was born in 1821, the second of seven children, and 


lived until 1881. His father, an army doctor attached to the staff of a public hospital, 
was a Stern and self-righteous man while his mother was the opposite — passive, 
kindly, and generous — and perhaps this fact accounts for Dostoevsky's filling his 
novels with characters who seem to possess opposite extremes of temperament. 


Dostoevsky's early education was in an army engineering school, where he was 
apparently bored with the dull routine and the unimaginative student life. He spent 
most of his time, therefore, dabbling in literary matters and reading the latest 
authors; his penchant for literature was obsessive. And almost as obsessive was 
Dostoevsky's preoccupation with death, for while the young student was away at 
school, his father was killed by the serfs on his estate. This sudden and savage 
murder smoldered within the young Dostoevsky, and when he began to write, the 
subject of crime, and murder in particular, was present in every new publication. 
Dostoevsky was never free of the horrors of homicide and even at the end of his life, 
he chose to write of a violent death — the death of a father — as the basis for The 
Brothers Karamazov. 


After spending two years in the army, Dostoevsky launched his literary career with 
Poor Folk, a novel which was an immediate and popular success and one highly 
acclaimed by the critics. Never before had a Russian author so thoroughly examined 
the psychological complexities of man's inner feelings and the intricate workings of 
the mind. Following Poor Folk, Dostoevsky's only important novel for many years, 
was The Double, a short work dealing with a split personality and containing the 
genesis of a later masterpiece, Crime and Punishment. 


Perhaps the most crucial years of Dostoevsky's melodramatic life occurred soon 
after the publication of Poor Folk. These years included some of the most active, 
changing phases in all of Russian history and Dostoevsky had an unusually active 
role in this era of change. Using influences acquired with his literary achievements, 
he became involved in political intrigues of questionable nature. He was, for 
example, deeply influenced by new and radical ideas entering Russia from the West 
and soon became affiliated with those who hoped to revolutionize Russia with all 
sorts of Western reforms. The many articles Dostoevsky wrote concerning the 
various political questions, he published knowing full well that they were illegal and 
that all printing was controlled and censored by the government. 


The rebellious writer and his friends were, of course, soon deemed treasonous 
revolutionaries and placed in prison, and after nine months a number of them, 


including Dostoevsky, were tried, found guilty, and condemned to be shot by a firing 
squad. 


The entire group was accordingly assembled, all preparations were completed, and 
the victims were tied and blindfolded. Then, seconds before the shots were to be 
fired, a messenger from the Tsar arrived. A reprieve had been granted. Actually the 
Tsar had never intended that the men were to be shot; he merely used this method 
to teach Dostoevsky and his friends a lesson. This harrowing encounter with death, 
however, created an impression on Dostoevsky that he never forgot; it haunted him 
for the rest of his life. 


After the commutation of the death sentence, Dostoevsky was sent to Siberia and 
during the four years in prison there, he changed his entire outlook on life. During 
this time, in horrible living conditions — stench, ugliness, and filth — he began to 
reexamine his values. There was a total change within the man. He experienced his 
first epileptic seizure, and he began to reject a heretofore blind acceptance of the 
new ideas which Russia was absorbing. He underwent a spiritual regeneration so 
profound that he emerged with a prophetic belief in the sacred mission of the 
Russian people. He believed that the salvation of the world was in the hands of the 
Russian folk and that eventually Russia would rise to dominate the world. It was also 
in prison that Dostoevsky formulated his well-known theories about the necessity of 
suffering. Suffering became the means by which man's soul is purified; it expiated 
sin; it became man's sole means of salvation. 


Dostoevsky married a young widow while still in exile. After his exile, he served four 
more years as an army private, was pardoned, and left Siberia to resume his literary 
career. He soon became one of the great spokesmen of Russia. Then, in 1866, he 
published his first masterpiece, Crime and Punishment. The novel is the story of 
Raskolnikov, a university student who commits a senseless murder to test his moral 
and metaphysical theories concerning the freedom of the will. The novel exhibits all 
the brilliant psychological analyses of character for which Dostoevsky was to 
become famous and incorporates the theme of redemption through suffering. 


After finishing Crime and Punishment, Dostoevsky married again and went abroad, 
hoping to find peace from numerous creditors and also hoping to begin a new novel. 
The peace of mind Dostoevsky longed for he never found; instead, he discovered 
the gaming tables of Europe — and accumulated even more guilt in addition to his 
ever-mounting debts. The novel Dostoevsky composed abroad was The Idiot, the 


story of a wholly good and beautiful soul. In his notes, Dostoevsky sometimes called 
this hero Prince Christ; he hoped to create a man who could not hate and who was 
incapable of base sensuality. The novel is one of his masterpieces, a fascinating, 
intense study of the destructive power of good. 


Dostoevsky's last novel, The Brothers Karamazov, was his masterwork and is a 
masterpiece of Western literature. Only a year after its publication, Dostoevsky was 
dead but already he was acknowledged to be one of Russia's greatest writers. 


